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otherwise I cannot account for the constant stream
of foreigners who come to England in the fervent
hope of finding out what the public school spirit is,
with the avowed intention of transplanting it to their
own soil, The fact is undeniable: the sofa in my
study at Eton was worn out by men of every colour
and every continent hopefully prepared to take down
in notebooks my account of this strange phenomenon.
The Japanese were as persistent as any: I confess
that I was unable to be sure whether the two who
waited on me almost every year were the same pair
that I had seen before: they certainly asked the same
questions, and I answered them as best I could, in
that same broken English into which one inevitably
drifts under the beam of two pair of Japanese
spectacles.

They always listened with a flattering attention:
unlike the Frenchman who, on hearing that the boys
on that particular day had no work after luncheon
and no one detailed to look after them till it was
nearly time to go to bed, resentfully closed his note-
book and intimated that he saw that I had no inten-
tion of telling him the truth.

It is not therefore from want of practice that I find
it difficult to explain the mystery: it is rather that to
most of my readers what I have to say will seem
lamentably obvious.

Let us begin with what shocked my friend the
Frenchman: there is no doubt that the English
public school allows an amount of freedom which is